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ecclesiastical jurisdiction in England, a process that extended over so 
many hundreds of years, begin fully a century and a half earlier than 
in France? Here is an interesting question in comparative constitu- 
tional history which M. Martin has not raised, but which his work 
will help to solve. In certain respects the English Assembly of 1164 
and the French Assembly of 1329 are very different one from the 
other ; but in other respects they exhibit striking similarities of char- 
acter. At all events the main theme at both assemblies was the great 
problem of the rival jurisdictions; and whatever view may be taken 
by the future historian of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in England as to 
the deeper significance of the Constitutions of Clarendon, he will 
wish to ponder well over the results of M. Martin's researches, for 
they will enlighten him upon a course of development similar to that 
in England and in other countries which had come under the influ- 
ence of the Western Church. 

H. D. Hazeltine. 
Emmanuel Ojllege, Cambridge. 

The English Middle Class. By R. H. Gretton. London, 
G. Bell and Sons, 1917.— xii, 238 pp. 

" Middle Class " is one of those over-worked terms of uncertain 
meaning and varying content whose use tends to obfuscation of 
thought on social questions. As it passes current today in England, 
where it originated, it may connote many things which it has not 
always connoted, among others Non-Conformist virtues, marble- 
topped black walnut furniture. Queen Victoria, snobbery, an even 
keel between the Scylla of Kaiserism and the Charybdis of Bolshe- 
vism, or an eye to the main chance. But all that it positively denotes 
is a social stratxma between one above and one below. As the name 
of a class that has long dominated English society and politics it is 
singularly inexplicit about itself. 

Mr. Gretton oilers us not a comprehensive history of his subject — 
that would run to many volxunes — but an historical sketch of the 
English middle class that is at the same time an economic and social 
interpretation of modern English history. He starts with a positive 
definition of the middle class as " that portion of the community to 
which money is the primary condition and the primary instrument of 
life." There was nothing, he holds, that can properly be called a 
middle class in England prior to the rise of a money economy. The 
origin of such a class he finds in the new " moneyed men " who ap- 
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peared in the fourteenth century, and he agrees with those students 
of English economic history who argue that the rise of this class was 
not a gradual development from the early medieval gilds, but a rela- 
tively abrupt phenomenon caused by the liberation into currency of 
hoarded money resulting from the expulsion of the Jews and the fall 
of the Templars. The economic legislation of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries bears abundant testimony to the ceaseless activity 
of a new type of man, the capitalist, for whom there was no place in 
the medieval theory of society, and the incompatibility of his enter- 
prises with the older standards of business morality which the govern- 
ing classes were seeking to uphold. Frequently recurring statutes 
against " engrossing," speculation and usury prove at once the exten- 
sive operations of the new " profiteers " and the futility of all at- 
tempts to put them down. Wit, secretiveness and chicane successfully 
parried legislation inspired by feudal conceptions of society and by 
ecclesiastical ethics. Profits accumulated in trade were presently in- 
vested in the soil, and landowners of a new type supplanted the feudal 
baronage that dashed itself to pieces in the civil wars of the fifteenth 
century. But the new landlords remained essentially middle-class. 
Their attitude toward the land and its inhabitants was primarily that 
of the investor. The usurer and the forestaller did not change his 
habits when he acquired land. He now " rack-rented " his tenants, 
or evicted them from their ancestral holdings to make way for a more 
profitable animal, sheep. When in the sixteenth century capitalism 
captured the land as it had previously captured trade, men saw that 
new masters had arisen in England. 

Mr. Gretton views the sixteenth century as a critical period in the 
history of the middle class. Its attitude toward politics and the 
public life of the nation had previously been one of aloofness. In- 
deed he attributes the economic progress which it had made partly to 
" the singular completeness with which it had succeeded in remain- 
ing, so to speak outside the State while existing inside the nation." 
Public spirit is not to be looked for in a class whose most character- 
istic activities are viewed by the state as socially baneful and morally 
reprehensible. But capitalism gradually became respectable. In the 
sixteenth century we see the middle class abandoning its earlier de- 
tachment. Its members entered the aristocracy and the administra- 
tion. As Mr. Gretton puts it, it " took its stand by a stake in the 
country when the old landed classes had for various reasons lost their 
hold." In so doing it fell heir in some degree to aristocratic tradi- 
tions of statesmanship, but at the same time it infected the state with 
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its own middle-class outlook and habits of thought. The policy of 
Elizabeth's reign was essentially a middle-class policy. 

The interpretation of the Puritan Revolution that makes it a class 
conflict is not novel, though it is calculated to give offence to well-bred 
persons accustomed to think of that transaction as purely a struggle 
for religious and political principles. According to Mr. Gretton the 
revolutionary movement of the seventeenth century was not only a 
middle-class movement, but a middle-class mistake. For once, the 
only time in its history, he says, the middle class went to the limit of 
logic and struck down every institution that was not, or could not be 
made, middle-class. It overthrew the monarchy, parliament and the 
church. And despite its temporary triumph it failed. Thereafter it 
never repeated its blunder. " It abandoned the attempt to make a 
middle-class state, and successfully proceeded to make the State 
Middle Class." It captured the government by a process of peaceful 
penetration ; it never again made a frontal attack upon it. From the 
days of the Restoration onward it controlled national policy while 
sheltering itself behind the ancient constitution of England. In the 
eighteenth century it might have said of itself, had frankness of 
speech been congenial to its habits, " I'etat, c'est moi." It had ab- 
sorbed the aristocracy and subjugated the masses. In fact, the aris- 
tocracy of the eighteenth century was sprung not from the ancient 
aristocracy of England, but from the middle class of the Tudors and 
Stuarts. Thenceforth " middle class " was a misnomer. Men with 
the power to penetrate beneath superficial appearances to inner real- 
ities have seen the essential unity of interest of the middle class and 
the new aristocracy. Bagehot saw it when he bade the House of 
Lords beware how they quarreled with the House of Commons, faced 
as both were by the rising tide of the workers. 

To show that the middle class (i. e., capitalists) were the principal 
beneficiaries of the Industrial Revolution, the Reform Act of 1832 
and Free Trade needs no labored argument. Nor is it likely to be 
disputed that the policy of Great Britain in the nineteenth century 
was essentially bourgeois. There is, indeed, no Capitalist Party in 
England, as there is a Labor Party, but Mr. Gretton would no doubt 
explain this fact by saying that the middle class has never lost that 
habit of indirection, that disinclination to call a spade a spade, if it 
happen to be a middle-class spade, which it acquired in the days 
when it was as yet an Ishmaelite in the land. 

Mr. Gretton does not aspire to prediction. He does not seek to 
foretell the fate of capitalism. He does casually suggest, however, 
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that the middle class made what was ultimately its supreme mistake 
when, in its zeal for gain in the days of the Industrial Revolution, it 
permitted and encouraged the concentration of large masses of pov- 
erty-stricken workers, heedless of the fact that they were exploited, 
and therefore angry, men. 

R. L. Schuyler. 

Proceedings of the New York State Historical Association, 
vol. xvi. Glens Falls, The New York Historical Association, 
1917.— 357 pp. 

The New York State Historical Association does its work quietly, 
modestly and seriously. Organized in 1899, it continued for ten 
years as a society of antiquaries interested chiefly in the Lake George 
and upper Hudson regions. It then broadened the scope of its con- 
ems more truly to include the history of the whole commonwealth; 
its membership has now passed the thousand mark and its earnestness 
and vitality have been so apparent that the state has designated it as 
the legal custodian of four parks of historic interest. It has pub- 
lished some monographic studies, notably that of E. M. Ruttenber on 
Indian place names, and at its annual meetings there have been read 
many papers which are genuine contributions to the history of the 
state and the nation. 

The sixteenth annual volume of proceedings, just issued from the 
press, contains the papers read at Cooperstown in 1916. In conform- 
ity with the society's custom, an attempt was made to take a brief but 
general survey of some of the institutions of the province and state 
of New York, and to make a more intensive study of the archeology 
and history of the section where the meeting was held. Of the papers 
serving the first purpose, that of Professor C. W. Spencer, dealing 
with the land system, is perhaps most useful to the general student. 
After commenting upon the slow expansion of New York compared 
with its neighbor, Pennsylvania, the writer finds an explanation in 
the confusion and open corruption of the land office, which seemed 
more to serve the partisan needs of Fletcher and Cornbury (in whose 
days about three-fourths of the province was granted to some thirty 
persons) than any large concerns of public policy. Titles granted 
and regranted, with the vaguest definition in the Indian nomencla- 
ture, made for such uncertain tenure that New England immigrants 
were not attracted till the muddle was cleared up in the last years of 
the eighteenth century, while manorial privileges, bestowed extrava- 



